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fiercely as Sir John Moore resented his own treatment. Though it is to any one acquainted with the life of "Wellington a familiar story, probably I shall best serve most readers of the present generation by referring them to the latter half of Appendix 0. of the first volume of Sir Herbert Maxwell's Life. It will be seen that long after he had become the most distinguished living soldier in Europe the Duke of Wellington remembered with bitterness the fact that his brother, to whom he owed so much, had superseded him in command of the expedition against the Mauritius. He uses words almost identical with Moore's: "It was of the unexplained supersession that I complained." The analogy is in some respects the more remarkable, because the Duke himself says, "The truth is, that I never entirely approved of the expedition to Mauritius." He had written an exceedingly able paper showing cause against it as then arranged. Moore had done nothing of the kind in regard to Spain, but of the expedition commanded by Sir Hew Dalrymple he had no doubt used the words attributed to him by Canning, and misinterpreted by Mr. Staple ton and Sir Herbert. Only Moore's words were used after he had been already superseded; Arthur Wellesley's, with which the Duke of Wellington sympathised, were, he thought, at least one cause of the supersession for which he in 1833 reproached Lord Wellesley. meantime he gives it as the joint wish of the whole civil and military leaders that the British army should enter Spain. No determination can, however, be taken until orders are received from England, for the command left with Sir Harry is merely an expedient for the moment.
